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ABSTPACT- ' 

Tiie model for career education in higher education 
describes sample characteflstics and activities for each* of the 
model's seven conponentso^aculty-^staf f inservice, counseling and 
guidance, instructional program, field experience iin the world of 
work, "community involvement, placement services, am evaluation. An 
annotated bibliography for career education in higher education ^ 
contains 81 entries of books, journal, articles, handbooks, reports, 
manuals, guides, monographs, and bulletins, all published since 1966, 
all but a fev since 1972. The entries are grouped into ^categories 
coordinated with th^^odel's seven components and one general 
backgrouncl heading. (JS) ^ 
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^ Introduction 

This model for' career education in higher education 
was developed as part of the activity in a seminar in the 
Administration of Career Education. The aedel is an attempt 
to illustrate how the principles of career education can be 
applied within the edifcational community beyond high school. 
It represents id^as gleaned from extensive*^reading in a 
variety of public^i^a^, from visits to post-seconday in- 
stitutions which have initiated activity in career education, 
from personal experiences in\;hree quite different higher 
education institutions, and f romchoughtf ul discussion and 
-n the seminar itself. 
It-ds hopkd that the materials presents^ here wlll>xbe 
of value to those in higher education who are slacking [t.o find 
some way t(Jy"feet a handle" on the broader and sometines Vebulou^ 
concept called "career education/" It is 'with a con^cti(^ii^t^^ 
the young pepple and aduit;-s who cbine to our institutions wiil be^ 
better served through career education that this model is pre- 
sented for others to review, huch work needs to be done beyond- 
this model— :yet, what is presented here appears to be unique 
within the literature on career education and hopefully will 



interrogation 



meet an expressed need 'for m^y persons. 



R. A. Ristau 
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A DEFINITION OF CAREER EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Career education is a sequential educational^ctivity beginning in the 
primary grades and continuing throughout the individual's life. The desired 
outcome of the activity is to provide the individual with a positive atti- • 
> tude .tsoward self and work, an appreciation of the contribution of work to 
life and personal satisfaction, accurate job information with wnich to make 
realistic career choices, and specific occupational knowledge and skills. 
It is viev/ed as an integral and important part of the individual's total 
' educational experience. 

In the educational setting beyond high school, the institution must deal 
with students at varying stages of career development. Assistance with career 
development tasks should be part of the curriculum which reaches all students 
and should be included in many courses; career-oriented teaching should per-- 
/' meate the entire curriculijm. Career education also must provide counseling, 

/ guidance, and placement services by both specialists and faculty that are 

designed to aid career development. Through career decision-making, students 
should /be le.d to opportunities, to develop that skill and knowledge which will 
permit them to pursue and have success in their chosen careers. The effective 
implementation of cdre^r- education tequires drav/ing upon a vast variety of 
community resourc^, including representation of business, labor, parents,*, 
and service grpdps, tp enrich classroom learning and to help provide experi-- 
ences for all/ students in real work settings. 

Care^ education seeks to reach all age. groups as well as special target 
popula^t^i^ons with unique needs. It is concerned with persons securing, up- 
datipg, or changing their career choices to Help meet manpower, community, 
and personal needs. Career education seeks to fill a void in the. present 
^^ucational structure by making all education more njg^flingful and j;^ levant in 
terms of the student's chosen career and life goals. By breaking Bown the 
traditional barriers between education and the world of work so bj^ten found 
in our institutions of higher learning, the student is assisted ip. a meaning- 
ful vay in the transition from school to work. 
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COMPONENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION" 

^ . 

/ 

There are several major components in a program of careisr "education • 
Each component must be treated and developed if career education is to be 
accomplished and its goals achieved. Career education is achieved when all 
of the components operate ^in harmony with each' other; the whole (program) 
becomes greater than the sum of the parts (components). Insights into the 
.operation of edch component, including an identification of characteristics, 
activities, and additional r-^ferences to the subject mattdSr, are^ presented 
in the remaining pages of thisTttrdel. * 

T}fee components listed below are not presented in a sequential manner; 
the implementation of career education can be initiated through activities 
in any of these components. Yet, it is acknowledged that the initiat:^on and 
development of a career education program depends in large part upon an in- 
formed 'faculty and staff who have a coniiitment to the career education concept; 
thus, faculty-staff inservice is often one of the first activities undertaken 
when implement-atibn begins. 




The components are: 



\ 



1. Faculty-Staff Inservice. " \ 

2. Counseling and Guidance. ! 

3. Instructional Program. . 

4. Field Experiences in the World of Wqrk. 

5. Community Involvement. 

6. Placement Services. i 

7. Evaluation. 



The Faculty-Staff Inservice Component 
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I. This component, t(^\^ achieved with any measure of success, must develop 
an informed commitment tc^areer education. Inservice activities should be 
effective learning situations. The following characteristics are important to 
its success. 



B. 

-C. 

D. 
E. 



Faculty and staff are involved in planning. and conducting the inservice 
programs. ' ' ^ 

Nee^s of the local faculty and staff are, identified and met. 
Competencies* desired for faculty and staff who participate in career 
education are developed. 

Both, formal and informal inservice activities are utilized. 
Planned activity is both longitudinal and sequential and includes involve- 
ment in learning experiences. 



illustrate some^o 



II. Examples of .inservice planning and programming are presented here to 



c the above principles. 



'.In ^ technical institute 
tire taculty andf^taff . 



As a means of introducing, re-introducing ox 
reaffirming the necessity of career education, a seminaif was held for the en-^ 



The program involved l^ders or innovators in the 

5. 



fi-eld of car-eer education who attempted to kindle or.r^lcindle the participants' 
enthusiasm for* responsibilities of care-er education at their level and in their 
various positions. A survey of the total staff, in an attempt Co determine 
their knowledge. of , and attitude toward career education, .preceded the seminar. 

1* In a small liberal arts college: A joint insarvice workshop with a local 
voc^t5iQxial--technical ^institute was held., 'The workshop was designed to break 
down isolation tendencies common to both institutions, to introduce the facul-- 
ties ("Get^ing^a look at the 'enemy'"), and to arrive at an understanding of 
the balance necessary between career-oriented and liberal arts studies in the 
curriculum. The workshop began with a panel discussion ot the place of career 
education in post--secondary education. Prior to the workshop the liberal arts 
faculty read background material in career education. ^- 

C. , In a large university:- 25 faculty members from 15 different departments 
met as members of a career education cadre. Their inservice, which continued 
over a span of two academic years, included group discussion of career educa- 
tion philosophy) concepts, and program operations. Representatives of the 
State Department of Education met with the cadre on several occasions to bring 
the state's program to these faculty* One full day of inservice was conducted 
to orient these faculty to the newly developed state model and to have them 
participate in inservice*activities similar to those conducted for K-12 facul- 
ties around the state. Members of this cadre then brought career education 
information back to the faculty of their own departments, under tqok the ^ev^- 
opment of materials that could be used instructional programs within their 
departments, conducted inservice programs for their departments or colleges, 
and now serve as consultants to local K-12 districts who need assistance with 
planning and /or lacal inservice programs. - ^ 

III. Additional references:* see bibliography items 20-2,6> and 4, 12, 47, 81. ' 
The Counseling and Guidance Component 

I. This component places career counseling and guidance into a perspective 
which includes responsibilities for counseling specialists and also for fac- 
ulty. Classroom activities are seen as vital to the total effort to help 
persons establish a sense. of direction and move toward effective career de- 
cisions.. The following are^ characteristics basic to this component: 

A. Faculty and counseling sepcialists^ perceive their individual and collective 
roles." 

B. Objective self-analysis^ dat]^, through testing and other exercises, which 
can be used by students , in the career planning and decision-making pro- , 
cesses is provided. 

C. Current labor market and job denfand information which is accurate and 
which can b^ interpreted in terms of immediate and future career decisions 

^ is made readily available. 

D. A variety of career development activities and opportunities for students/ 
* faculty to be involved both in" classroom settings and in other formal aftd 

informal oa-campus and off-campus settings are. provided; 



II* Examples of couns.eling and guidance activities are presented here to 
illustrate some ways' in which this component can be handled. 



A. ' In a technical institute : Guidan^te counselors were assisted with the 
task o"f^being well-versed and knowledgeable about labor market conditions and 
^ob descriptions ' in the many and varied programs offered in a post-secondary 
institution. A plan was developed for de-centralized counseling; counselors 
were assigned to various career clusters or a department within the institu- 
tion. Closer working relationships with the major instructors and the assigned 
department gave the counselor's a greater ^'handle" on a segment of the labor 
njiarket. 

B. ' In a ^s^^iHtiberal arts, college: The career education director schedules 
' indivldji^^and group counseling sessions with freshmen and sophomores. The 

target population is non-teaching majors, although interested teaching majors 
and undecideds are welcome. The goal .is fo make the students aware of self- 
needs, career options, and the activities they will have to pursue while in 
college to make them more competitive in the employment market. 



-TxT^a large uniyersity: The program' is under the general direction of a 
Career Planning Director who is employed in a Career Planning and Placement 
Center. Individual personnel and career counseling is provided in the center. 
— €ara^tts-wide activities are coordinated through a Cooperative Career Planning 
5nunittee (CCPC). The-CCPC includes a' representative from each college and 
^department (academic) on campus. It gives directi<^ and suggestions for career 
planning activities at the campus, college and/or department levels. Examples 
of activities conducted during an academic year include: general publicity to 
career planning^activities on campus, sponsorship of informal Life Style 
Groups and Career Explo^ration Groups, a career awareness day for high school 
'^enTotfs , dorm-centered programs of career information, publication of a 
/'Directory for Career Planning Through College Majors," provide small sums 
of money for faculty projects including » materials "and .slides development, 
support and encourage classroom exploration and planning including th^ admin- 
istration and inter^-e-tation of an interest inventory form to classes in an 
introductory business class. \ 

III. Additional references: see bibliography items 27-38, and 5, 12, 41, 45, 
47, 50, 64, and 70. 

The Ins'tructiouai Program Component ' - 

I. Career education must find its way into the curriculum of the edjucational 
institution. For career education to meet student needs effectively, the 
following characteristics, which are basic to success in thi^ component, must 
be an inherent part of^tlTe instructional program. 

A. A variety of learning activities must be developed in courses throughout 
the curriculum. 

B. Faculty are informed about career education, appreciate the importance of 
assisting career development through classroom activities, and see the 
career relevance of their courses. ' . ' ' 

-C. Courses, includiii^~at least one basic or introductory course,^ in each 

college or department, provide instruction dealing with one or piore aspects 
of career development, planning, and decision-making.' . 



D. Instruction deals with concerns related to the development of personal — 
skills and attributes, including the development of positive, self-concept . 

' and positive attitude toward work, and personal characteristics which lead 
. to. success on the job. , • _ . 

E. Values and attitudes important to career decision-making are included in 
thfe basic or introductory course and other courses where appropriate. ' 

F. Career awareness and occupational explorations are .facilitated in several 
courses which lend themselves to such activities. ^ ^ 

G. Courses 'Which develop skill, knowledge and attitudes needed for successful 
entry into and pursuit of a chosen career are made available and upgraded 
continually ,with assistance and feedback from students and the employing 

\^ community. 

H. " Faculty draw upon those community resources which can supplement and en- 

*hance their knowledge (or lack of knowleifge) of occupations and various 
career fields. 

I. Career education activities and instructional units provided within depart- 
ments or colleges are coordinated through faculty discussion on a college 
or departmental level to avoid needless and undesirable duplication of 
activities. " • . 

II. Examples of instructional program acti*vities include the following: 

A. , In a technical institute: One-year, two-year and adult career preparation 
(skills development) programs are supplemented with activities relating to 
values and value clarification. ^ For example, one activity in a Cpmmunication 
Skills course consists of the students listing, in orde?: of importance, ten 
values which may be applied to their own lives. Each student relates their 
values to a career choice, analyzings their potential success and satisfaction 
with that choice. 

B. In a small liberal arts college: Ih response tc^/die college placement 
council's position statement of January, 1975, the additidn of a minor in 
business was found to be extremely useful to liberal arjcs graduates seeking 
employment in business careers. .Although the financiaj strain made additional 
faculty economically unfeasible, the educational background of the financial 
aid officer had prepared her to teach the niscessary business courses. . 

C. In a large university: The College of Business requires^ll freshmen 
students who do not have an extensive background in business to take an intro- 
ductory course entitled "Business Enterprise." Ninety percent of the freshmen 
take the course, and the content of the course includes an emphasis on busi- © 
ness organization and functions as well as career information and planning. . 
Some specific topics included in the course include: meaning of work, looking 
at one's own self, investigating the work milieu, using career "tests," , ana- 
lyzing career goals, value systems; changing patterns in the work force . 
(including role of women and status of minorities), and plans, for self 7. 
imijjovement . . ' 

III. Additional references: see bibliograpTiy items 39750, and 4, 22, 28, 58^,* 
59, 62, 67", 69, 72, -81. 



The Fi^^d E;cperlence..Iri the World of Work Component " ' ' 

I. ^ This component effectively extends the classroom beyond the traditional 
wdlls- of academia. It is presented as an educatiiDnal experience which is not 
necessarily unique in each institution or unique to career education, but it 
does speak to many areas of the total educational program >7hich often ,do not . 
include such experiences as part of the total education provided for students. 
Both- the traditional cooperative education program used in vocational-technical 
areas^and the field-work observation programs provided in career .exploration 
areas are ^cc*oraitiodat6d her:e* The educational benefit provided by the experience 
and the harmprty.if,^Xwe.ei>. the classrooin ±e important aspect^ 
'of this component- These c.haticteVistiCs ^r^ "4?^^?*^ the .pQ.teiftial suc^ . 

• cess of activities related to this component: . ' ' \ ' ^ • 

k. Faculty who are knowledgeable of and prepared f;or making.. this a. valid'' 
^educational program direct and supervise it. 

B. , Educational benefit is. drawn from the experience on a planned basis through' 

student and faculty interaction and evaluation* , 

C. Work experience, internship, and cooperative education programs are devel- 
oped in conjunction 'With employers and consistent with the* goals of career 

ejiucation. \ ' 

D. Job observations and expl<?rat-ion opportunities are provided in work settings 
for students as .exploration experiences or as an adjunct to preparation 
programs wH^re work 'experience is not possible. 

Experiences "in^the world of wOrk are provided at the poiiit of .student 
readiness^^/^ ^ ...* ' * " ^•.•*' 

II. Examples of field experience- 'program\activItTes7jLnc^^ the f pllowitig: * " 



bxam 

J, 



A, / I A a technical institute: Students in distributive' Edycafeion undertake, 
a ful5L:i:j^ Internship during their third.^6emester*.. ..A.nine-^week. period of 
employment supervised by their employer and teacKer^^oordinator . Their 
training is progressive in content ^nci adherlB|;^cra pre-^planndd ^training p^ree- 
ment. ^ The Intern receives both pay while employed-- and credit ^ift schpol. VEval^ 
qation .is made weekly by the student at 2-3 tikes during the internship period 
by the training sponsor (employer).^ . 

, In a small liberal arts college: A practicum in related work, during the 
junior year is a,, graduation requirement. Close cooperation .is established be- 

• 'tween the career education direct;:<i>r, the department members, and the receiving 

: sponsor. • 1h^ students are respottsible for initiating 'the contact with a 
sponsor, implementing the work experience,, and evaluating self-growth And 

/learning. The faculty members, theVdirector, and the sponsor, evaluate the' 
experience in terms of student growth. 

, learning experiences'. 



Credit is awarded for documented 
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C.-. - In- a large university: Aceouptjl^g majors, in thfeir third or fourth year, 
can work ^or 15 weeks with a large auditing firm of national reputation under 
the supervision of an accouhting faculty member . Students are employed full- 

ime and receive six -academic credits ^or their, fnternship. The accounting 
professor works ..with the business cpmilfunities of nearby metropolitan, areas in 
developing intetn^hip possibilities ' for students. An advist5ry committee of 
representatives of the accounting piiofeSsion is. used ^el^ a .sgunding board for 
the program innovations and operations..'; 



Ill/ Additienal-^eferences:/ see .bibliogr^hy items 51-60, arid 44, 48. 

Conuniinity Involvement Component ♦ - . ' ' 

1^ . Commutiity involvement is a basic characteristic of career education ^ 
sinc^ influence? onV career development come ,f rom ,Tnany people and many places.' 
The community, is drawn upon for a number of "meaningful experiences, hopiefully 
under knowledgeable and informed leadership. The community is seen as an 
^qual partner in this activity. Important ..characteristics are: \ 

A. ' Close 'ancf constant ^'tterifeiort is' re.guireci ot3K*the "^'tt'of faculty, and s.ta'ff. * ^ 

B. Input by fiittg:^ empXojrers ^and* students is' provided through special committees. 
C* Fact-finding groundwork* and the development of -.relationships with the com- 

launity pOweif structure is^ required. • o . • 

t(. Formal and informal approaches, are appropriate, - ^ - 

E. Comraunitfy. is considered as an extension of tfie school and classroom, and 
it is seen as a valuable source of information. ^ 

F. Mutual respect and understanding is the basis for two-way^ communication. ' 

G. Both the school and the community derive benefits from working with each 

other. * ' . ^ * 

'/ 

II. " Examples of community involvement program activities include the following: 

' * • • * - * 

A. In a technical institute: The students in a retailing class utilize -the 
V local . community to compare apd cotitrast various retailing methods. Visits to 
a large chain store, a department ' stdre (locally oraed),' and a specialty store 
provide an -ejariched leai;jx.i.ng laboratory. .The students tour each of the stores, , 
learn about procedures used in the stores', discuss problems f^ced in the opera- 
tion, and interact with adult workers, regarding career opportunities in the 
various operations. * \ ' * - 

*B. In a small liberal arts college: As an initial task, the career educa- 
tion director lays a 'foundation^ for community involvement by making personal 
contacts with government, business., and social lead'ers in the coijpnunity. Dur- 
ing the meeting? with these individuals, trhe director explains the rationale 
beiiind community^ involvement, discusses the ideas of expanding the boundaries 
*of education beyond the classroom, and seeks the individual's ideas and sug- | 
•gestions for future direction and activities.. On the basis of* the interest 
shown by the coiraaunity leaders, the director formulates some initial pl'ans for"^^ 
membership of an advisory board. • ^ : / ^ ' , 

C. In a large university: An ad hoc committee, with representatives from 
a community college, the business ..community , and area schools, was formed , 
review a teacher education program. The committee discussed at lengtji the 
present curriculum, needs as they perceived them, and made t'ecommen^^tionS to 
the department which developed the program. ' After .the ?pr6gr am w^s revised, 
f ollowing^K^iy of tha ad hoc committee's suggestions, the department sent 
copies of ' the revised program* to the committee members. , • ^ • 

III. Additional references.: see bpLbtiography items 61-67, and 43, 55, and 57. 



Placement Services Component 

!• t ^ Th^ placement s 
prba^X^^s^ a, variety o 
function, other 
Characteristics 



A. 
B. 



E. 

F." 





1X0^.^5^0 the eimploying commpnity c^nd ^ 
/^,jSmployers. Beyond the^-Ji^-=l'o eating 
^re xender€2^i 'in the placement comp.onentr 



those with roles as program advisors* , 
the program and ^inst?itutipn. 
b openings, is provided, . « - < 
ce '\'S provided .t'9 .student^ ''tnd . graduates . \ 
ioas of jobs are svairabTe. \ . 
"are utilized tg upgr,acfl^ the placement services 



.All faculty 
t.lacemQnC ii 
' ; C^'< Up-t9-dat^_ 
, D. A cohtinu/i 
^ Accur 
FolJow/Up 

the 'i ^ ^ ^ 

Students J^ecome familiar witV» techniques f9r' seeking and ob^aifting a job 
R^l^tiop^liips with the business community are cultivate'd t^^ identify job 
/ , onenin'gs 'and to provide greater acce^a^Hbility to students. ^ ^ 

IlI, Examples of placement s^rvicds program activities ■ include the following 



A. In^a technical institute: ^^Arda businessmen participate in a ''Career Day'* 
to, allow. diploma and associate^ degree candidates to further investig3'c6 local 
ca^r^eer opportunities ^ Time^'is provided for students to j^alk with individual 
businessmen on a bne-to-ai{e basis. * A panel, composed of six^b5siness leaders, 
discusses ponceuiis, sucji ,as, t he lo cal labor market picture, and expansion 
Rlaivs'-of jtocal businesr^^^^d-^du^tf^ • what it ^takes to succeed in various - 
career ai^eas.* ^Time,/d!^i^^t ^side fot 'specific quest ioris^^om interested students 



B. 



arts qollege: 



Taped ijskterviews with alumni currently 



Inia small 

employed in sp^a^fic occupa;ti6nal fields are /^va^lable to students in' the 
library.. The/^terviews .d6al with both ne'gartiive and positive aspects^ of tfhe^i^l^ 
graduate's eywicatlon aSy^U: relates to the chv^r atuf with suggestions fox; 
additional reaming experiences that might l^helpfuL-^n (Career* preparation. 
These interviews are-utilized to assist students con^^plating identical or 
related ca,reei?s. Student assistants help tape theySSterViews anc} work with 
the career eid^^Qcation director to keep thef tapes curi/ent. K * ^ 

ji^C. In a large university: The placement Xfficejfach week distributes to 
all academic departments a list of job ^yacflnpy-'i^tices which are listed with, 
the office. Oftp department clips Out those notices which refer to jobs for 
v^lch their graduating^ students would be eligible, and posts^ those notices on 
^^a bulletin board which is readily $een.^y. students. -One faculty member Qf the 
department also assumes responsibility for coordinating notices of, job vacan- 
.cies wb:i^h are communicated directly by employers to member's* of that faculty* 



/ 



III. Additional references: 



see biblibgraphy items 68,^6, ^nd^39,,,42, 45, 56*., 



Eval.ua t ion Component ' . . * * " . ' • ' 

I.' Evaluation in' career education, musp be an .on-going process.. Feedback 
' from various groups and program partficlpant^s shoiild be used in guiding the. 
initial .and continuing developme^it ^of the program: The oft-felt threat b% 



- evaluation should beTieg^ted' by;^;part icipatioh J^>;'the pa.tf of^ facility arid/ 
pthers in ear.ly/$tagas. of ^.evaluation dfiisign .^rid in' j^u^'sequent deci^slonrmakitig:^ 
activities/* Basic chaci'cteri^tics* include: ' * ' V , 

. Evalu^ions-dre conducted' by ^int^rna^ arid external {>^rsonn:eli^ - ^ 

Faculty* staf^»,'ahd stticfejits aire' involved in assessing and |Valuating>^. 
.p-rcrgrains. ' / ^ ' ^ / 

C. . Evaluation data is ooinmunica''ted to progijam j[i:&rticipants ; redommendati^ins 
^ *and conclusions arq^used t9 upgrade' and ):evise activities. | ,<s ' " . 
•Evaluatiari is seen as a-positive and constructive ^activity aimed at**- ^ 
Improvement, ^ . , , * yC ^ * ' . > 



> 



JI/ ^Examples, of evaluati<:^ pr.ogr^ acffcivities 'include the following^ 



/ \ Av In a tefhti^cal" institute/ A 'follow-Up. study is administered to graduates 
who have b^n out of * school tor one'' yeatr^/' Questions^ inqiluded 'are concerned ^ 
/with^'^^jfeir* ^mplo^ent (whether it is relatfed or 'unrelated, to the'ir j^rainin^)^ 
^ ' their "^tiisfactibn of tlie jAb, was'^tjie job accurately preeeiUed .by xounseJ.c>rs ^ 
arid instructors,^ st;feengths ^of. the' training program in which* they were enrolued, 
and suggestions f or*''imf>r^<^ment in J^e pra^ram«*from ' which the^^ gfa,duated, 

B. ,in*'a small T^U^b^e^al' arts college:., , A* facult^-cofanjunity-student committee. 
eveluateV the^entite program' anauallyi The committee contacts community 
sponsors fpjr the field experience *practicum, faculty , advisors , students attend!*- 

^ing the college, and -stnadents who have graduated -within the last five years* 
The commiti#fee wDrks closely with the'careej education diredt'or to Synthesize 
-the information gajrn'ed fro'm t?he various contactsr, to *spot weaknesses in the > 
... pfpgfam, and ^o^ recOjnmend^ solutions. , , * » ... - 

C. In a large ^imiver si ty: 5tu4efirts evaluate iustrufcti^on- =by osljag instruments^ ' 
developed by the student: ^ena/t^. •Forms^arp dis^iributed - to students 'tliroligh, 

t'h^ faculty, but a.fetu^ejtt in feach cla^s distributes and colleCts^the instrlf-' 
ments while th*i6 faculty ipdmber I's'l.out of.;Jlhe\ classrpom. * Inktlfum^nfcs ^re ^(de- 
livered byv-the^^stiidelnj: tp an* eyaluatiori center whe^'e th^ data is matliihe • 
procesaed. T*he ^evai^tion forms, which conta'in sdme"" subjej::tive comments, ""are 
* then s^nt. to the t^^'ity meml?er for.. personal review, /t^ie J5t?atist:icfai tabula- 

^ . ^ tions are pointed /^.d di^rlbutea- to faculty and. 'students. Faculty use the 

results to upgrade^^their inst>ruction. ' ' x < ^ 

III. Additional ref ^rei^ces;, See»'bibliog;:aphy items 76-81, an'd^39H 42, 45, §6. 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CAREER EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The following references are presentj^d as desirable squrces of 
information dealing with career education in higher education. A brief 
annotation for eacfT eftt^^j^ill give the reader some insight into what is 
contained within^-thai: reference. This bibliography is not exhaustive, 
JhuC it does present a^lrpaber of items considered worthy of further reading 
.^r career educatfon planners and implementers . 

the first category^ of general background references, this 
bibliQgrapny""i:s-.^irgani2ed into sections according to the components 
preSejit^d in this mode4>^ 






General background. 



1. American College Testing Program, E>IERGING STUDENTS AND THE NEW 
CAREER THRUST IN HIGHER EDUCATION, Special Report Five, 1972. ' 



Contains thoughts on how post-secondary institutions, the military 
included, will respond to demands of the seventies for opportunities for ^ 
.career education. ~ Questions the relevance o£ higher education in our 
present society. Looks at both present practices and future needs and 
accuses jfiresent practitioners in higher education of having a limited 
view of their responsibilities* by^olding to the outmoded notion that 
educatioijj occurs^ only within. four walls* Discusses problems with career 



education' and emerging students 



2." Bailey, Stepheti, 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD, Vol. 



'^Career Education and" Higher Eduction, 
54, No. 3, Fall 1973, 255-260. 



Discusses general .laetthods by which liigher education can aid career 
education. Disputes^the contention that higher education has always been 
career-oriented. Calls upon graduate schools to provide more in-service 
and continuing education. Challenges imdergradu^te schools 
vocational traijaing and liberal education to equip students to 
the. human condition. Argues that all--ie^zal6_oJrreducaLior^mu£ 
individuals to both make a living and live a life^! """^--^^ 



pret 



3. Bottoms, Gene> CAREER DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
POST-SECONDARY AND ADULT LEVELS, Georgia Department of Education^ 1973. 

Concise statemefat of the operating principles of career development 
education, prefaced by an explanation of career development education. 
Sets forth the objectives and elements of such a program and affords the 
r'eader an understanding of the inter-relationship of post-secondary and 
K-]2 prograins. 



4. Childers, B. E. , and Charles Nichols, POSTSECONDARY ^€AREER 
^ -EDUCATION, (Career Education Monograph No. 5), Center for Occupational 

Education, North Carolina State University, Raleigh,^ North Caroiina^l973. 



Tlie '^professional responsibility and pr^p^aratiW* of the post- 
secondary teacher is s tressed • Curriculiiln and resources . are discussed 
as to 'relevency. Political-geographical problems are rtpted with re'gard 
to vocational and/or technical program availability, tems such as 
"re-entry preparation", "lattice", "career modificatio^" , ah<i, "career 
.termination adjustment" are discussed. 
/ 

5. College -Placement Council, Position Statement, FOUR YEAR LIBERAL 
ARTS GRADUATES: THEIR UTILIZATION IN BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND GOVERN- ^ 
MENT-THE PROBLEM AxND SOME SOLUTIONS, January, 1975- ''^ 



Discusses employment problems of an increasing number of Hl^^al — ^--^^ 
arts graduates. Suggests means for making g^duates less naive about^4Jie 
job market and more competitive in seeking meaningful careers. Calls 
upon institutions of higher education to provide more opportunites for 
career advising, and career related courses. Concludes with up-to-date 
bibliography of career materials for colleges and universities. 



6. Goldhammer, Keith and Robert Taylor, CAREER EDUCATION: PERSPECTIVE 
AND PROMISE, Charles Merr;Lll Publishing Company, 1972. 

Presents a variety of topics on career education l>y various authors. 
^The "careers curriculum" chap^^ deals with those life roles that are 
^important and which should be fostered through education. Gives some 
models and overviews of career education programs • 

7. Wardin, Cliff ord, , THE GOALS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE HAN POWER 
NEEDS OTtl CHANGING SOCIETY, LIBERAL EDUCATION , Supplement to Vol. 60, 
No. 1, March, 1974, 81-84. 

Recognizes the need for career-oriented curriculum but a^eues for 
balance between vocationally skilled and broadly-trained studemrs. 

8. Hoyt, Kenneth, et al, CAREER EDUCATION: WHAT IT IS AIJD HOW TO GET 
IT, Olympus Publishing Co/, '2d e^., .^Salt Lake City, 1974. 

' 4) 

Offers basic foundation in career education for the reader. Instructs 
reader in understanding career education, why we staitid in need of it, and 
how career education developed. Also contains practical solutions for 
implementation and a discussion of the contributions the movement can 
make to society. While sections of the. book are devoted to K-12 tnaterial, 
college personnel shduj^d find the offerings useful. Touches very lightly 
Otf^-xthanges needad teacher- education. 
r 

9. Keeton, Morris, CAMPUS RESPONSIBILITIBfi^OR *THE FIT BETWEEN 
TRAINING AND JOBS, JOURNAL \)F HIGHER EDUCATION , \ol. 43, No. 3, March,* 
1972, 249-255. 

Editorial' response to the papers and panelTat the Invitational Seminar 
on Higher Education, Woi^ji, and The Professions .held in Washington, D.C., 
October 14-16, 1971. Challenges campuses to educate people by enabling 
them to make rationale choices and b3^-*C5»terin^ inqtiiry. 

• ^ 1A . 
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10* Magisos, Joel (edj , CAREER EDUCATION, Third Yearbook of the 
American Vocational Association, Washington, D.C., 1973. 

Thirty-one chapters present a variety of information on career 
education* Major topics include foundations, relevant concepts, concept- 
ual and operational modelsy and perspectives of career education* Includes 
three chapters dealing sprfcificdlly with career education beyond high ' 
school. 

' 11. Marland, Sidney P., CAREER EDUCATION, A PROPOSAL FOR REFORM, 
Mc-Graw Hill Book Co., 1974. 

Marland provides an interesting perspective of developments leading 
up to his announcement that career education would become a top national 
priority. Implications for change within society and the educational 
systems are pr^esented and discussed. Some specific suggestions are 
made for school-community programs. 

12. Marland, Sidney P. (ed.), ESSAYS ON CAREER EDUCATION, Northwest 
'Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon, 1973. 

^yTffi^^ollection of essays is drawn from various disciplines and is 
directed toward various levels of education. Of particular interest to 
.thos^^nvolved with career education at the post-secondary level are the 
'foliowing essays: 

Career Education for Women: An Opportunity to Change 

the Theme. ' / ^"^^^^^^ 
Broadening the Conc^t 'of Career Education. 
The Role of Commuiiity Colleges in Career Education.- 
, Manpower Programs as Career Education. 

Career Education at the Post-Secondary Level: A Mission 

for the Four-Year Colleges. ' - / 

Career Education and the Black Student. 
Implications for Future Research. 

13. McGrath, Earl J., THE TIME BOMB OF "TECHNOCRATIC EDUCATION, 
CHANGE , September, 1974, 24-29. 

^ Seeks balance between career preparation and value education. Calls 
for clarification of values. Vocational preparation must be joined with 
a solid understanding of societal trends. Believes education must be- 
extended beyond the superficial "acquisition of facts and skills". Calls 
for re-orientation college education. 

14. Michigah Department of Education, CAREER EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 
IMPLEMEOTATION, Lansing, Michigan, 1975. . 

Thi!s Looseleaf binder contains seven pamphlets dealing with subjects 
important to the planning and implementation of careei:..education. Includes 
steps in generating a Ipcal plan and identifying resource materials. 
Designed for use by K-12 districts^. Has some ideas adaptable to higher 
education, particularly^ in terms d/f .planning and accountability. : 



15. ' Report of a Special Task Porce'to the Secretary of Health^^ 
Education, and Welfare, WORK IN AMERICA, MIT Press, Cambridge, 1972» 



Findings of the Task Force support the contentions, of career 
e<iucators that work is. central to life and that career education must be 
available to adults who wish alternate careers. The centrality theme 
is underlined by the conclusion that economic uncertainty is the major 
influence on family stability and that worker satisfaction is the major 
indicator of longevity* Suggestion: This might be read in conjunction 
with Studs Terkel's WORKING for a comprehension of societal attitudes 
toward work. 

16. Shook, Mollie W. and Robert L. Morgan, A MANUAL ?0R THE IMPLE- _ 
MENTATION AND ADMINISTRATIC^^ OF CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS (Career Education 
Monograph No. 1), 11-12, Confer for Occupational EducatiWa, Nortjo 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1973/ 

The absence/inclusion of career education at the post-secondary 
level is discussed. Career educa;tion at this level is stressed as to its 
necessity in implementing short and long-range goal^. at all levels. 

17. Terkei; Studs, WORKING, Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1974. 

i 

The sub-heading, "People talk about what they do all day and how they 
feel about what they do,'* gives an insight into the nature of this book. 
Over 120 worker stories are included, wi<h jobs ranging from farmers t;p' 
housewives, from ex-president of a conglomerate to a hooker, and from a 
hockey player to a model. Provides insights into work values and life 
styles of a cross-section of America's working class* 

18. , Watts, A. G.,: HIGHER EDUCATION* AND EMPLOYMENT, UNIVERSITIES ' . 
QUARTERLY , Vol. 29, No. 1, Winter, 1974, 96-103. 

Charged' that the failure to face the relationships between education 
and employment has resulted in problems with self-concept and social role 
for youth. Cites the failure of colleges and universities to provide 
opportunities for career exploration and "working" knowledge, in spite 
of the vocational interests of most college students. Concerned with 
the social "costs" of graduate unemployment. Recommends _iJnproved guidance 
and counseling, easier system entrance and exit,' and an end to the 
credentialing function of higher education. 

19. Vermilye, Dyckman W. (ed.), LIFE-LONG LEARNERS - A NEW CLIENTELE 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION > Jossey-Bass, -1974. 

This series of articles attempts to aid institutions of higher 
education in becoming m.ore attractive to adult learners by adopting new 
methods of serving students, such as, learning pontracts, credit for 
experience, open universities, cooperative education, performance-based 
curriculum, community-based guidance, etc. The articles stress the 
implications of the "buyers market" and the imperative of posit^e 



responses to the changing .educational needs of society. This collection 
critiques the present educational structure, examines new programs, 
speculates on future developments, and discusses internal problems in 
academe. 



B. Faculty-Staff Infeervice. 



20. Center f/r Vocatlojial and Technical Education, SELF-STUDY TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR THE/IN-SERVICE COORDINATOR IN CD14FREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION, 
The Ohio State/University, 1973. 

Five modiaes pxovi'de an overview of the in-service coordinator's 
role. The package includes a slide-tape presentation, but the manual *^ 
also contaiiis a complete transcript of each taped presentation. .Modules 
are self- instructional and contain references for further study.- The 
materials yare deigned to develop awareness of roles and functions and does 
not attenjpt to^'dev^lop competencies in related areas. 

21. Center for Vocational and Technical Education, . STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
UNIT INSTALLATION PROGRAM FOR COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUGAT IDN;^ The Ohio 
•State University, 1972. 

This publication was developed for use in the school-based model 
program. Although it relates to specific needs in the school-based model, 
it contains suggestions for in-service cobfoinators that appear to be of 
.general value and it develops ideas and materials useful-rLn working with 
teachers in in-service programs. Included are four "mini modules" 
suitable for in-service use. 

. 22. Clark, Marvin, THE CONTRIBUTION OF FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES TO 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS, FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS , 296-305, 
National Jgusiness^ducation Association, Reston, Virginia, 1975. 



Speaks' to business teacher-education institutions. The need for 
business teachers to be well-informed on the '"real" business world is 
stressed as a vital necessity to effective teaching of business careers. 
A basic background and commitment to teachingT^s also noted as being vital. 
t r (n iiUj.all rn b 1 Q i J nfniinrirlnri contained in this discussion can guide in-service 



planne^^^ ' 

Hansen, LSs^unny,\ary Klaiirens, and Wesley Tennyson, ORIENTING 
--PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS TO CAREER EDUg^ION, TECE Project, Module 1, " , 
-"-Ifedllel^ty of Minnesota, Minneapolis^ Minnesota 55455, September, 1973. . ^ 

Developed as part of the^J!Xeacher Edtfcatii^n for Career Education** ^ X 
^project, this model emphasizes career developnient and presents ^a good 
variety of topics suitable for faculty in-service. Indludea. topics deSlc^^ 
ing with needs of youth, career dilemmas and social issues, career 
development, relating to the developmental tasks, aud behaviors which 
characterize developmental tasks. 
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Odbert, John L., and Eugene Trotter, CAREER EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
MODEL, School of Education, The University of Michigaja, 1974- (Final 
^ Report, Project No. 8082-C) . ^ - 

This is a study done on the competencies needed by teachers and 
administrators who participate in career education programs, fldentified 
competencies are r^ked according to perceived importance. Provides 
insights into in-service needs for staff development !^d provides a model 
for developing local in-service plans. * \ 

25. Project ABLE, INTRODUCING CAREER EDUCATION TO TEACHERS: A 
HANDBOOK FOR CONSULTANTS, LEADERS, AND TEACHER EDUCATORS.^ Northern Illinois 
Univei:^ty, 1972. 

This\andbook was produced as part of the materials in Project ABLE, 
an elementary education project. The project emphasizes teacher-learner 
activities which develop career awareness with extensive utilization of 
community resources. This handbook contains a variety of ideas for 
teacher-involved inservice programs relating to this project. 

26. Swanson, Gordon, aiid Robert Jervis, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Career Education Monograph No. 8, Center for Occupational Education, 
North Carolina State University, 1973. ,7 

Proceeds from the assumption that the key to successful career 
education lie^ through active faculty and staff involvement. Since 
^nvblvement must be preceded by professional development activities, the 
bulk of the selection is devoted to concise descriptions of in-service 
activities. Although the monograph is written with the public school 
"in mind, there should be enough similarity in in-service activities to make 
thre contents valuable to people at the post-secondary level. 

% 

C. Counseling and Guidancel 

^ ♦ . ?■ - . : V 

11. .Blough, Roger M. , BUSINESS CAN SATISFY THE YOUNG INTELLECTUAL,. 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW , January-February, 1966. 

• Speaks to the criticisms of , business made by the young college 
intellectual*^ It is wri^tten as a tool to b^ used by post-secondary 
guidance counselors in dealing with career perceptions of college 
students. 

• 28. Campbell, Robert, et al, CAREER GUIDANCE: A HANDBOQK OF METHODS, 
Charles Merrill Publishing Co., 1973* 

Provides a view of current career guidance methods or^nized according 
to type of student population, educational level, and type of method. 

Suggests steps to tailor methods to local conditions • Includes 
^description, of curricula designed to motivate career etxploration and to 
facilitate decision-making. The results of a nation-wide computer search 
on career guidance methods is^ included in a lengthy annotated bibliography. 

, - 15 - - * ^ - • 



29. Chapman, Elwood N., COLLEGE SURVIVAL, Science Research Associates, 
lac, Palo Alto, California, 1974. 

at helping an individual become a successful college student, 
whether in a two or four-year institution. Major concerns of higher 
education which confront a post7second«q;y candidate are discussed. Of 
special interest are the chapters*^eaS^ng'>KU:h inventory tests,: career 
hunting, the length of training and att\fudei A jspecial chapter dealing 
with the problems faced by adults in theiS-80's, AO's, 50 's and 60 *s. 
Relates to problems facing post-secondary counselees. 

30. Ginn, Robert, COUNSELING THE UNDECIDED STUDENT, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT > Vol.' 34, Ncu 2, December, 1973- January , 1974, 42-45. 

{ 

Describes the tactics used to rfeach the iiO% of the graduating class 
at Harvard who have no definite career plans. "Vocationally undecided" 
students have definite self-concept limitations and benefit from 
individual counseling. "Professionally undecided" suffer from lack of 
job information or ability to make career decisions. Reconraiends more leaves 
of absences and assistance in acquiring work experience while .in college. 

31. Gunmljre, Richard M. Jr., DIG/COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S PROGRAM TO 

HELP STUDENTS TIND ANSWERS, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT , 38-4.5, The College 
Placement Counjcil, Inc., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, April-May, 1972. 

Describes* bolumbia University's program which teaches students to 
identify connections between successes in life, and. to recognize emerg*ing 
patterns that be relevant to career direction. Specific illustrations are 
noted along with suggested individual and group activities which may be 
used by institutions of higher education in helping students make career 
decisions. 

32. Healey, Charles, CAREER COUNSELING IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Charles C. Thomas, ^1974. 

Describes a range of counseling methodologies for aiding the career 
development of youths and adults. Aims to equip the counselor to deal 
with diverse career needs and to make guidance personnel responsive to 
the nee(}s and demands of career education. Specifically concerne4 with 
dealing with non-traditional students. Lengthy bibliography of " ' 
counseling and career development materials. 

- 33. Holland, John L, MAKING VOCATIONAL CHOICES, A THEORY OF CAREERS, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., En^lewood Cliffs, N. J.,^1973._ 

This book presents ihsights into a theory of career development and 
occupational decision-making that is different from many others and ba|ed 
ofi Holland's research over many years. The materl^pd^als with Sii 
investigation of personality types, environnfentalTmodels, and pe'ople in 
environments • Includes practical applications of the theory. Appendices 
contain examples of materials used by Holland in occupational classifications 



34. Osipow, Samuel H,, THEO&IES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT, Meredith Corp,, 
N. Y.,;i973- . •* . 



Covers some major concerns of career development theory: 1) an 
examination of current theories relevant to career planning, 2) a compar- 
ison of the similarities and differences of the theories, and 3) the 
roles of guidance counselors and the procedures used in career counseling 
Includes: 1) Roe's Personality Theory of ^Career Choice, 2) Holland's 
Career Typology Theory of VocationalBehavior , 3) The Ginzberg, Ginsburg, 
Axelrad, and Herma Theory, ^4) Psychoanalytic Conceptions of Career Choice, 
5X Super's. Developmental Self-Conc^pf Theory of Vocational Behavior, 
^) Personality and Career, 7) Social Systems and Career Decisions; The 
Situational Approach. 

35. Osipow, Samuel, (ed.), EMERGING WOMAN: CAREER ANALYSIS AND OUT- 
LOOKS, Charles Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. / 

r 

Examines the social and sexual influences on women's career orientation 
and development. Looks at influence ofc sexual stereotypes and other bar- 
riers facing women. Would ^e^ valuable , to anyone counseling female 
students. 

36. Ryan, Charles W., CAREER DEVELOPMENT FOR YOUTH Ap ADULTS, ^ 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL , HVol, 49, No. 9, December, 1974, p. 21, 
American Vocational Association. 

The importance of (Sareer education is. stressed, especially at the 
.post-secondary level. Content includes components of career, education 
activities and the functions of guidance and counseling departments. 

37. Scaggs, William F.^,^ GUIDE TO ADULT EDUCATION COUNSELING, 
Prentice-Hall Adult Education Series, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1972. 

Describes the process of acluft counseling. May be us^^ as a» counselor* 
self-review with regard to his o^ competencies; discusses skills and 
understandings which are basic to" adult career counseling. Of special 
interest are chapters dealing with questions often asked by both adult 
counselors and adult counsel^fea. , " 

38. Thoroman, E. C, THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELING OF ADULTS AND YOUNG . 
ADULTS, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1965. 

A "bne-of-a-kind" book intended for use by adul,t-;6riented guidance 
.counselors. Discusses the philosophy, psychology, techniques and tools 
of adult counseling in addition to emphasizing the rfeed for special 
guidance directed at specific target groups: veterans, women, the 
seriously disabled and the senior citizen. 
% ' ' 

D. Instructional Program^v 

39. Adams, Glen A», PREVENTIVE CAREER COUNSELING - PROVING IT WORKS, 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT > Vol. 34, No. 3, Spring, 1974, 26-35. 
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Illustrates the benefits to freshmen of a career counseling course 
at a community college in Washington. Concerned that open door admissions 
policy has become a revolvifl^oor . Describes the content of the counseling 
course designed to stimulate self-analysis. Results exhibit positive ^ 
influence of career counseling on academic performance, attitudes toward 
college/ and self-concept. . , . t 

40. Delvin, Thomas C, "CAREER DEVELOPMENT COURSES, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT , Vol. 34, No. 4, Summer, 1974, 62-68. 

Discusses use of courses to teach career exploration techniques.^ In- 
cludes job-oriented courses ^or upperclassmen, occupational information 
classes, and "career dynami,cs^' courses which guide the student to an 
understanding of the importance of work to self. Discusses the five 
developmental stages identified by the author as encompassing a theoretical 
framework: ide^kt'ifying background, model building, model application, 
occupational' exploration , * and integration. 

41. District One Te^ical Institute, A GUIDE TO CAREER EDUCATION, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 1972. 

The World of Work is discussed through the 15 occupational clusters. 
Elements and concepts of career education are included, followed by , 
suggested activities^ to. be incorporated. A resource listing is of 
-interest along with an appendix ^inclusion discussing the use of ERIC. 

^42.' Figler, Howard E., VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION FOR LIBERAL ARTS STU- 
DENTS. JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT > Vol. 34, No. 1, October-November, 
1973, 40-51. ' , 

Bemoans the pressure ofi liberal arts colleges for providing credentials 
for empJ.oyment, the lack of opportunity for graduates to obtain challenging 
work, and ^the disillusionment felt by liberal arts graduates experiencing 
"damaged expectatipns". Exhorts- counselors to aid students in holding 
out against the ^demands of a "credentialed society", to underline the 
filexibilityH-nherent is- a liberal' arts person, and to dispell notions of 
the rigidity of the job market and the necessity of straight- line career 
progression. Describes the vocational exploration program at Dickinson 
College, criticizes present practices, and includes a program syllabus. 

• 43. Fischer, John, SURVIVAL U, AFFIRMATIVE EDUCATION, Prentice-Hall, 
Englewoods, N. J., 1972. ^ , . • 

Gives rationale for an early and significant reform of American higher 
education through "new" universities rather than in established institutions 
Expound] on the University of. Wisconsin-Green Bay campus as an ideal "pew" 
university, focussing all studies on a single overriding subject : .ecology. 
Discusses problems of changing the "old" universit^^, 9^ as tenure. 
Atialyzes problems related to relevancy '^ri:~hB7po£i^ level. 

4A. Harris, No rii^^fTUPDATIl^ OCCUPATIONS New Direct- 

ions fo^ Comminity Cgi^eges, No. 4, Jossey-Bass, 1973. 



'^Reviews the meaning of occupational education in the light of renewed 

federal interest and attempts at manpower forecasting. Looks at career 

educa,tion programs in heal^^h, public service, marine technology, and engi- 

neerang fields. Details tlie strengths and potential problems of career 

ediication and articulates the need £or more cooperation between two ^ * 

and four-year institutions. Closes with annotated bibliography of ERIC 

materials on the subject. 

* « 

45. Lakeshore Technical Institute (District 11), K-14: CAREER 
EDUCATION GUIDE, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 1972. 

This guide resulted from an "articulation" project between the 
Sheboygan Public Schools and Lakeshore Technical Institute. Provides 
specific examples of concepts, objectives, classroom activities and 
resources appropriate for integrating Career Education into existing 
programs and curriculum. Counselor and other role definitions, provide 
for curriculum input to turther improve career opportunities and placement 
for all students. ^ 

46. Lee, John and William Anthony, I DON'T KNOW WHAT TO DO, YOU 
TELL MEl, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT , Vol. 35, No. 1, Fall, '1974, 
56-62. X 

Cites the lack of effective methods of career investigation among 
college students and hypothesizes that a* career planning course can * 
teach goal-setting .personal understanding, and job-seeking skills. . 
Viewed as response both to student needs and employ-er disillusionment with 
lack of business concepts among college students. Identifies steps in 
implementing such a course as assessing student needs, analysing the 
present methods of career guidance at the institutions, developing"^ / 
course meeting demands not being satisfied by other means, an^^unni'ng . 
the course on experimental basis. Presents specific information on 
course at Florida State University. 

47. Northeast Wisconsin Technical Institute (District 13), CAREER 
EDUCATION: CURRICULUM GUIDE , Green B^ky, Wisconsin,^ 1975. 

Essential elements and* concepts which, when applied, help to eatablish 
and reinforce the student's career skills in decision making, exploration 
and value clarification. Include^ numerous suggested behavioral object- 
ives along with subsequent sample activities and resources, 

48. Phillips, James and Jimmie Fields, THE CONTRIBUTION OF TWO-YEAR. 
POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS TO EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS, FOUNDATIONS OF EDUC- 
ATION FOR BUSINESS , ^88-295, '1975, National Business Education Association, 
Res ton, Virginia. ^ ^ 



Discusses the philosophy of b^usiness education at grades 13-14, tr'knds 
and praptices in curriculum development, and the challenges facing post- 
secondary business education. 



49- Ristau, Robert A., CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT IN CAREER EDUCATION: A 
BASIS: FOR ARTICULATION AND COORDINATION, ELAN, Eastern Michiganj 
University, College of Education, 1975 • 

Presents a -aiscussion of concepts in currictilum development and shows 
how career ^development concepts are useful in developing career educ- 
ation learning experiences. Goals and objectives, appropriate for courses 
in career education also are presented, 

50. Schuman, Patricia, MATERIALS/ FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCAT-ION, 
R. R. Bowker Co., N. Y., 1971. 

e 

An annotated source guide, designed^to be used at the post-secondary 
level, particularly the community -college or 'technical institute.- The 
materials contained are included for use by those involved in career . 
education both as counseling too^s and as curripulum content, 

E. Field Experience. 

51. 'Dudley,^ John, IMPLANTING FIELD EXPERIENCE EDifcATI ON, Jossey- 
bass, 1974. 

A collection of articles which describes present practices in tlie 
field of experiential education knd offers suggest^ions based on the 
author's studies. A resource for those interested in the field; includes 
descriptions of an urban community-college program, a state university's 
croSs-culture studies/and ^he North Carolina service-learning intern pro- 
.gram. Discusses personnel involved in these programs ^^d their roles, 
program development/ problems, .evaluations, resource information, "Organ- 
izing Innovation../', and "Acceptal)ility of 'Field Experience in. TradiVional 
Institutions". ^ ' 

' 52. Fulton, George .P., and Rees Motrisori, SHARE IT YOU'LL LIKE IT, 
JOUimAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT , Vol. 34, No. 3, Spring, . 1974, 45-t48. 

Short case study of the Shared Experience Program at Western Electric. 
Program based on voluntary participation and centers around personal 
and working relationship between the student and a sponsor. Attempts 
to add^'to students confidence and aid in goal clarification. 



53. *John, TEACHING, TRAINING, AND THE LIBERALS CURRICULUM, . 
LIBERAL^ EDUCATION , Vol. 60, No. 3, October; 1974, 308-315. 

Questions recruiting students through careet-oriented courses. 
Disputes contention that liberal arts curriculum is irrelevant. Contends 
that advantages of experiential learning are only ^short-term. Argues that 
practical experience must be founded in thegry to be advantageous* to the 
Jearner. . • 

54. Meinert/ Charles W. , apnd. Sherry Penney, CREDIT FOR UFE: 
ESTABLISHING INSTITUTIONAL POLICY MD PROCEDURES > JOURNAL OF HIGHER 

'EDUCATION, Vol. 46, No. 1, June, 1975, 339-348. . 



/ 



Presents guidelines for the awarding of credit for experiential 
learning. Cautions against indiscriminate awards. Riecommends consistency 
in procedures, careful record-keeping, and use of a review board* 

€ I 

55- Ritte/busK, Philip C. (ed.), LET THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY BECOME 
OUR UNIVERSITY," Acropolis Books, 1972. 

Deals with the needs for coramunity involvement in education and for 
experiential learning. Approximately one-half ot the cpntent devoted to * 
implementation plans for individualized degree system, cooperative educ- 
ation, internships, and f ield'^'experience. Basically concerned with 
making education relevant in i^fa^t-changing society by expanding the 
traditional boundaries of acadei^iic system. The final section discusses 
the fears of some and the hopes of o'thers that ^the present colleges and 
universities will be replaced by alternat^ive institutions. , . ^ 

56. Smith, Edward M. , and Robert 'L. Fitts, BUSINESS INTERNSHIPS: 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, COIlEGIATE NEWS AND VIEWS ,, Vol. XXVll, No. 3, 
Sprii^g, 1974, 1-4. , ' ^ : / 

Siscussion of planning and implementation of internships in higher 
ediifcation. Lists seven student benefits. Problem areas were analyzed 
with recommendations given. - ^ 



'57. Spille, Henry A..^ and Allan C. Hartley, CREDIT FOR EXPERIE{ICE IN 
P^CTICE, EDUCAT-IONAL RECORIl^ Vol. 56, ^fo. 1, Winter, 1975, 55-58. 

♦''Describes a 'program of the University of ^W^§«onsin-Green Bay .in 
which the students are respons'ible for matching Cheir experiences to the 
academic requirements and the faculty evaluated anfi validates the exper- 
4.ences. -Libferai arts cout^es ireqoire relate^- o!Ef '^ampus participation 
in community organizations.* fracticums are reqij^ire'd duriflg the 
' January term. Discusses procedures and techniqui^s and compa.res per.form- 
' ance of ".students, involved in the experiential program witli other UWGB , 
I students. , • ■ ^ ' * * * 

58. • Thomas, William C, EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION - A RATIONALE. FOR 
CREATIVE. PROBLEM SOLVING, EDUCATION AND URBAIj SOCIETY , Vol 7, No. 2, 
February, 1975, 'l72-181. ' , " ' 

Notes weakness c^f m<5st current^ experiential programs at colleges and 
universities. Concerned with lack of opportunity to gain problem^ 
solving skills. Answers critics of granting credit by underlining values 
of this type of learning and by stressing that a legitimate program must 
produce measurable intellectual growth. Describes prograi^ at UCLA which 
incorporates student planning and implementation, and* faculty evaluation.^ 

59. "Trask, Ann e:, ACADEiffC CREDIT FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE LEARNING, ^ 
FINDINGS > Educational Testing 'Service, Vol'. 2, No. 1, 197S. 

.Describes the ''University Year for ACTION^' community service program, 
a ^federally funded vmd^rtaking which allows student to obtain a full 
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academic ^V^^T of credit fox -full-time community wo^lcl Basis of awarding \ 
credit and evaluation tecliniques varied among the 53 participating instit- ^ 
utions. ^ - ' / 

eb. Wederaeyer, Richard H., y^DED: THE VITAL ELEMENT QF FIEEJ 
EXPERIENCE, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE /PLACEMENT . Vol. 30,. No. 1, 78-82^ 

Describes the- optional field experience program at Elmhurst College 
and the be^nefits students receive from^he program. Preserits field 
exi^^erience as an aid to ♦future course an^ career selec|:4^on. 




F. Community Involvement. . ^ ^ 

61. v Bennis, Warrfen, THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN RESTORING XHE . 
URBAN HABITAT, EDUCATIONAL RECORD , Vol. 55, No . 4 ,* Fal^^974 , 223-228.^ 

Calls for increased involvement of universities in their immediate 
environment. Recommends regarding all of society as a ^clientele, 
utilizing "non-university based professionals", retraining of "mature^ 
professionals, and greater use of the copaunity as a clas^oom. Deals 
specifically with problems, faced and programs developed bjr^The University. ^ 
of/ Cincirinati. . > . 

62/ ButleV, Harry, arid John Bilorusky, fiXPERIMENTING COMMUNITY: A ' 
CURRICULUM FOR HUMAN SERVICE PROFESS lONALS-^ EDUCATION AND URBAN SOCIETY , 

Vol. /7, No. 2, February,^ 1975, 117^139. ... . 

« / 

/ ' » 

^Theoretically based. Calls for new higher, educational experience 
in^Vhich learning occurs through interactioa of students, faculty, other 
prjbfessionals, 'and the coiranunity. Proceeds £rom the assmption that thfe 
traditional learning prqcess is not applicable to individuals. who wish to 
IjBam how to deal with peoplev^*. Stresses improvisation, -lack of formal 
Structure, continuous learning, and student initiative. Attempts to illu3- 
* trate to student that all experiences 'have learning -potential. 



63. Cutlip, Scott M. , A PROGRAM^TO ACHIEVE •PUBLIC; UNDERSTANDING OF 
^, CAREER EDUCATION, The Center for Vocational and Tedhnical Education, 
' The Ohio State University, 1971. - • *^ ' ' ' 



This pamphlet contains ^a thorough discussion of . school systems and ^ 
their attempts to Jrelate to various key publics. Contains guidelines* fq^r * 
school-community relat;cons and addressed staff needs. Many i^eas for 
community relations activities are-^presente4 and discussed. / 

64.i .Hansen, Lorraine S., CAREER* GUID^CE PRACTICES IN' SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY,' National, Vocational Guidanc^e Associationy 1970.;' 

^ . n;^ ' ' . . ' 

Central concepts revolve around- idea that teacher and^ eommunity invol- 
^yement are crucial to the swtfcess of^a c^flfe^r developjnent por'ogr^* Com- 
bines current thinking and present practices career .planning, whU'e^ ^ 
including community involvement projects, innovative techniques, special 



concerns ,.• ana. filture chalienges\ -Geared ^towa'r^ juin,or-high and 
, firecbndary level*, but ide^s could be* useful' to college personnel. 

* ' 65. P/arsons, Cynthia, ^OMI^IUNITY INVOLVJiM^NT; AN ESSENTIAL -ELH^NT, 
CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUG^TTON*, American Vocational " 
Association, Washington, D. C, 1971. 



Presents specific examples of wTiat it means to have* the Community 
involve^ in a high school program. Develops' so^iejgeneral guidelines and 
suggested activities that are generalizable '^o' po'st-secondary education. - 

&6. Sawyfet, G. M. , THE URBAN UNIV-ERpITY;, TOWARD PARMONY. OR HIA-TUS?^ 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD^ Vol, 55,. No\' 4, ^a^_i9'?4r'-'2^^^ 

Exhorts, higher education to become cpmmitted to ^erving the needs of 
the* community . Describes ^ the outreach internship program at Texas-: 
Soutrhern University 'which attemp,ts'*to ^itivo'lve the University in urban 
planning, .the restructuring ^of* the geperai education? requirements tb 
prepare stjud'ent to deal w^th current problems , weekend, colleges i:o» . ; . 
attrabt non-traditional learners, etc. Discusses ^the attempts of 'PSU to ' 
meet the sociological needs t)f " its suifrou^ding community, o ^' 

" 67. 'Wisconsin Bo^rdpf Vocational, Technical and^'Adult Educsttion, 
CAREER EDUCATION --AjFAJmY APPROACH,. Madison, Wisconsin, July X 3-973. 

Results, of d stu4y conducted' in Xhe Moraine Park V^TAE diat^fct* centered 
at *Fond-cfu-Lac, Wisconsin. An attempt to detemjfine *'t;he' relationship, of 
family life patterns and family expectations and aspiratigtis to career 
development, patfcjt^rns of cl^ildren and adults''*. Description of the study^ 
and findings sh^ould hjb of use to anyone interest!^ in career education, 
as the study^^supports the cen.tral role of .family ^fh^influencing career 
choic6*. ^ ' ' ' * * * " * •. / ^ 



Placement Services. 



^ 68. Buckingham,-. Lillian, ^and Arthur M^. -Leej PLACEMENT -^D^" FOLLOW-UP. 
IN^ CAREER EDUCATION, Career Education' Monograph No. 7,' Ceii^*er for • 
Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, I^leJLglf^ • 1973^ 

This sei^ction is designed to be specif ically relevant JJo. persons at 



the high sch^^ol.and post-secondary level. The monograph i^ divided" into 



a rationale f,or placem^nt^ aj^d follpw^up; a specific,, detailed description 



of a placement and follow-^up syst^,'^and a d^scusision devote^ ttr^o^airt 
modifications to mStch local sij^jkatiohs. Apcording to theauthors,* « 
placement is the "adid testV^of an^ career education program. " 

69.; Clmlno, E. R.'." STEPS tO' SUCCESS WITH .YOUR CAREER FAIR.! ' JOURNAL 
OF COLLEGE PLACE^NT , Vol. 2^r ^'o- l,'J)ctober-Noveplj-er,, 1973» 59-63. "\- 

* Explains thie" us'e of «a' career fair as a tool^to dispel student 
naivete ^concerning the job market and to battle student uncertainty. 
Includes step-by-s teg. approach to implementation. Results ^in increase^ 
use " of placemetrt'^'sei^vices . C^l ' / 




70. Folger, John K. , THE JOB MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES,' UOURNAL 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Vol. 43, No/3^ March, 1972, 203-222. %^ ' 

Examines errors in present manpower prediction techniques. Attempts 
»to predict manpower needs for college graduates in the 1980 's. Discusses 
the supply of college graduates and .the problems of balancing supprly uxidr 
demand. Calls for .educa^tional planning to be more responsive to the " 
needs of the job market or face the responsibilities for producing 
double the amount, of college graduates needed. 

' ^?1. Ginzberg', Eli,' MEANINGFUL CAREERS FOR EDUCATED PEOPLE, JOURNAL OF 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT , Vol. 34, No. 'l, October - November, 1973, 34-39- 

Discusses the importance of longer stays in the educational process, 
rising affluence) two-bread winner families, and effects upon career 
decisions and developments. Predicts more mid-career transitions, more 
continuing education, more emplpyee^n tolerance in unchallenging jobs. 
Employers and universities will be forced to respond by increased flexibi- 
lity. University placement officers will become more involved in continuous 
placement and follow-up. 

72. Grinspoon,* Kenneth, THE URBAN CENTER< NEW APPROACHES TO URBAN 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD , p. 27, January - February 1973, 
.McGraw-Hill. • * ^ 

This editorial deals with the-State University of New ^ork^s Urban' 
Center in. Brooklyn which offers nine basic p^rograms leading to blue and 
white-collar 'jobs and to college admission. 'Counseling ffe of- ma j or 
importanoe and a job prepara,tion cours-e is required for all students 
in which all facets of securing a chosen job are dealt with. The ^ 
Center boasts of 75% "success", 

73. Hale/Lester L., A^BOLD NEW BLUEPRINT FOR CAREER PLANNING AND 
PLAC'MENT, JOURNAL. OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT , Vol. 34, No. 2, Decembef, 1973 
January, 1974, 34-40, and Vol. 34, No. '3, Spring, 1974, 68-74'. . 

Condensed U. of Florida Study. Calls for integration of academic 
advising and career counseling, a select group of ^faculty as counselors, 
and a Career Counseling, Planning, and Placement Center. Recognizes re- 
ward structure must change to accommodate counseling in equal role with 
teaching and research. Requires close cooperation between Academic Affairs 
and Student Affairs and a university-wide career education program includ- 
ing formal courses. Recognizes the key role of faculty members. 

74. Office of -the Governor (Wisconsin), CAREERS IN WISCONSIN, 
Johnson Hill' Press, Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 1972-73. 

• This guide seeks to inform prospective graduates of the state's 
many areas for vocational opportunity. T}iese opportunities are organized 
according to four regions in the state. In addition,* **Your -Approach to 
' the' Job Hunt" gives advice to the prospective graduate^;^ 



75. Walker, Bruce J., and Susan J. Raanan and Thomas Lynch, TWO 
APPROACHES TO JOB-HUNTING WORKSHOPS, JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT > Vol. Jfi, 
No. 2, December, 1973 - January, 1974, 66-77. 

Illusttates how a job workshop can supplement career education 
courses or temporarily fill the void if such courses are not available. 
U- of Kentucky workshop seeks to motivate students by making them aware 
of the potential of an active job hunting campaign and to iJApart job- 
hunting skills- Utilizes company recruiters as resource persons. The 
wo^fehop at the University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee seeks to aid students'^ 
in paling with ^ob interviews. Discusses successful techniques and 
describes the format of the workshop. ' ' * 

H. Evaluation. 

76. Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, District 11,' 
ARTICULATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION, EDUCATION, AND PLACEMENT IN 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ELE>ENTARY, SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Final Evalu^don Report, Sheboygan, Wisconsin,, March, 1975. 

Contains a comprehensive report on the evaluation of -a three-year, 
funded project in career education. Includes a description of program 
operations and conclusions based on the evaluation. Appendices contain 
a number of instruments used by the evaluators in securing the information 
which was used in the evaluation process. <» ^ 

77. Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, ^ 
THIRD PARTY EVALUATION REPORT OF COMPREHENSIVE CAREER PLANNING SYSTEM, ^ 

-^The University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1974. 

Contains a, detailed report on. the evaluation of z career education 
project iQ the Rockford (Illinois) public school^l Gives background 
information on the project and contains a series of recommendations. 
Provides an itisight into ;5liat. an evaluation should produce in terms of 
a finai report. • ' . . 

78. Center for Vocational and Technical Education, EVALUATING PRQGRAM 
COMPONENTS, Mojpule VII, The Administration of Career Education, The 
Gti%o &tate University, Columbus, Ohio, 1973. 

i*resents a tiumber of ideas relating to the evaluation process with 
special applications to career education programs. Discusses various 
approaches to evaluation; contains study material^ and additional refer- 
ences. Several conceptual models for evaluation are presented. 

79. Minnesota, Research Coordinating Unit, SELF EVALUATION OF CAREER 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTION, University of Mnnesota, 1973. 

Contains some general procedures for approaching B,n evaluation of 20 
different instructional activities. Contains forms to be used by teachers 
in the etyaluation process. 
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-^"--^...^0 . Phi Oelta Kap^a National Study Committee , on Evaluation, 
EnUC2fKQJJAL EVALUATION AND DECISION-MAKING,! Jf*- E. Peaco'ck Publishers, 

Inc., i9nrr-^ * ' 



Contains an extensive dispussion of evaluation techniques and 
procedtrres. Presents an excellent overview of the evaKiation process and 
the utilization of evaluation data in decision-makinjgs Includes 
several models for evaluation. 



81. Ristau, Robert A. and Merle Strong, C^ 
NEEDS, AND DELIVER^a SYSTEMS, WISCONSIN JOURNi^ 
March, 1972. 



lER EDUCATION : DEFINITIONS , 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



Discusses career education frojn several ^viewpoints . Includes a list 
of areas to be investigated in needs assessments and discusses some 
instruments suitable for use in the assessments. Discusses the role of 
universities in helping to develop state-wide career education programs. 
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